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aspect of the Balkan problem. He drew up a questionnaire
as a basis of discussion: what should,IjYance and Russia.
do in case of an internal Turkish revolution, an Austrian
attack on Albania, or the Sanjak, or an outbreak of war
"between Turkey and one of the Balkan sta.t^? He showed
it to M. Georges Louis. But the French Ambassador was
again exceedingly cautious and saw great dangers ahead.
"These are the greatest questions," he wrote M. Poincare,
"with which Russia can face her ally." "It would be better
for us to consent to discuss them in academic conversations,
than to risk being drawn along in Russia's wake by the
rapidity of events, without being able to discuss either her
action or to set forth our conditions. . . . For M. Sazonov
as for M, Izvolski, it is neither in China nor in Persia, but in
the Balkans that Russia will direct at present her principal
political effort."138
Observing M. Georges Louis' extreme reserve, and aware
of Izvolski's failure to nail France down to support an open-
ing of the Straits, Sazonov drew back, and contented him-
self with merely informing France and England of the ex-
istence of a Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, but not of its details
and potentially aggressive character.139 He did not bring
up again for discussion his questionnaire, and evaded all
French efforts to draw him out as to what he had had in,
mind.140
It was not until Poincare visited St. Petersburg in
August, 1912, that he learned for the first time the full
text of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, and exclaimed in alarm:
"Mais c'est Id une convention de guerre!" exactly the ex-
pression which Nekliudov had used when forwarding the
document to St. Petersburg. M. Poincare was indignant
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